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THe SHAVIAN has appeared 4 times during 1957. We aim to publish 
at least 3 times a year regularly, but the present membership subscrip- 
tion is inadequate to meet the many and rising costs of the Society's 
various obligations. Donations are therefore always most welcome. 
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Poverty does not produce unhappiness; it produces degradation; that 
is why it is dangerous to society. Its evils are infectious, and cannot be 
avoided by any possible isolation of the rich. We cannot afford to have 
the poor always with us.—The Study of Poverty. 
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: es Plays of GBS (see p. 26) 


SHAW, a non-Christian, carried out his duty to the full, 
to his last day, as few Christians even try to do. He didn’t 
convert the world to Socialism, though he was a gigantic 
help; but he brought an epiphany of commonsense, and 
sent the sound of mocking laughter around superstition, 
religious humbug, and the sacred sense of importance 
men give to many trivial things; and he gave to Socialism 
the gift of knowing that no ru/es could be too grave or 
too rigid for life to break through them. Though he never 
wrote a Socialist play, he was the greatest Socialist of the 
Western World in his century, as he was the greatest 
dramatist, drama critic, music critic, and political teacher 
too, scattering the seeds of commonsense, of wisdom, and 
hilarity over the fertile and broadening minds of English- 
speaking men and women. 


From ‘Shaw—-Lord of a Century’, in The Green Crow, 
by Sean O'Casey. 


ESME PERCY 
A Record of a Friendship 
By COLIN WILSON 


(Specially written for The Shavian) 


THIS 1S NOT INTENDED as a full-dress appreciation of Esme 
Percy's life and work; it is only a number of reminiscences, thrown 
together as a tribute, a memorial of my affection for him. 

| met him for the first time on a television panel in July, 1956. The 
occasion was a symposium on Shaw; | was placed between Esme and 
John Clements. After the program (it was filmed during the after- 
noon), he mentioned to me that he had to get home in a considerable 
hurry to get to the theatre, and wondered where he could get a taxi 
quickly. The BBC had sent a car for me, and were returning me to 
my flat in Notting Hill Gate. | persuaded the driver to drop Esme at 
his home in Warrington Crescent before taking me on to Chepstow 
Villas. We had very little time to talk as the driver bounced us around 
corners. | spoke of my immense admiration for Shaw, and Esme 
talked of Shaw's gentleness and good temper. He told me of how he 
had, a few weeks before Shaw's death, rung him at Shaw's Corner. 
The phone had rung for five minutes or so; finally, as he was about 
to ring off, a weak voice had gasped: ‘Hello? Who's there?’ Esme 
identified himself, and Shaw panted: ‘O, Esme, they've left me alone 
in the house, and I've run all the way from my hut. . .’ 

When we separated, Esme asked me if I would be free in a few 
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days’ time to go and see him in Gigi at the St. Martins Theatre. | 
accepted. 

It was the first time | had been to the theatre for years—literally 
years. | had given it up in disgust after seeing Eliot's The Cocktail 
Party. To my surprise, | enjoyed Gigi. Back-stage afterwards, | was 
introduced to Leslie Caron and Tony Britton. | noticed, with both of 
them, the curious tenderness with which they treated Esme. There 
was about him something that aroused almost instantly a protective 
feeling. Perhaps it was his smallness of stature, or the stiff way that 
he moved, or the way that he grasped one’s hand with both his when 
he shook hands. | was to notice this tenderness towards him in nearly 
everyone he met when | was with him. 

That night, Tony Britton drove us back to Esme’s flat. It was an 
odd, Victorian place on the top floor. His dog, Skippo, was waiting 
for us, barking as soon as he heard Esme’s key; an old spaniel. | 
asked Esme if he left Skippo in the flat to discourage burglars. He 
replied comically :‘O no—Skippo wouldn't discourage them at all he’s 
so friendly that he'd probably help them to carry the furniture away!" 

We ate foie gras sandwiches—Esme's housekeeper had left them 
wrapped in a cloth for us—-and drank whisky and soda. | am afraid 
we drank an inordinate quantity of whisky that night. We had con- 
sumed a bottle and a half before | left him at five in the morning. 
In that time, I had simply encouraged Esme to talk—about Shaw, 
about Sarah Bernhardt, about Mrs. Pat Campbell. His stories about 
his own youth were all highly comic. Some of them can be heard on 
his record ‘The Legend of Sarah Bernhardt’. But his funniest story 
was about Shaw. In his young days, he told me, he had been a highly 
popular juvenile lead; in fact, he was so popular in Staffordshire that 
the newspapers called him ‘Esme, the Pet of the Potteries’. His per- 
formance of Tanner in Man and Superman drew glowing tributes from 
the Potteries press, and these he had printed at the head of his note- 
ee. One day he wrote to Shaw, telling him that he would shortly 

playing Tanner in Fulham (then a village near London), and that 
Shaw really had not seen Tanner until he had seen Esme as Tanner. 

For a week of the Fulham run, Shaw failed to appear. Finally, one 
night, the stage manager said: ‘Well, | see your pal Shaw was in the 
front row tonight.’ Esme blushed and said: ‘O yes . . . he tolu me he 
was too busy to come backstage. . .” 

The next morning, Esme received a note from Shaw which began: 
Dear Mr. Percy: | have seen your infamous performance . . . (| 
doubled up and screeched with laughter at this—so typically Shaw) 
Esme said he wondered whether to kill himself or simply go into « 
monastery, until, in the last line of the letter, Shaw added ‘Neverthe- 
less, | believe you have that mysterious quality, genius’. The emotion: 
al shock was too much, and Esme burst into tears. 

Our all night party was the first of many. To me, Esme seemed 
be a a man (although I think he had many friends). I went to se- 
him as often as possible, and invited him to my Villas flat-—usuall) 
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ESME PERCY 


for an early lunch on Sunday and an all-day talking session. This was 
by no means pity on my part; Esme was the most amusing companion 
| have known; his fund of stories and amusingly malicious gossip was 
endless. When he left the room, Shaw and Sarah and Edmond 
Rostand and Mrs. Pat seemed to have left it too; he had an extra- 
ordinary power of making people real to his listener. 

He was not an intellectual man, in the sense that he loved ideas 
for their own sake. He loved people, and he loved the past. Some- 
umes, his love of the past became almost self-torture. One afternoon, 
he took Joy Stewart and myself to see the film Le Défroqué (he was, 
of course, a Catholic). The film annoyed and bored me, and | said 
so. But it upset Esme terribly; he said the woman in it was terribly 
like his mother, and the hero’s treatment of her pricked his own 
conscience. We ate together that evening, and the mood of gloom did 
not lift. Two days later, | met Esme again in Curzon Street by chance. 
| said: ‘Where have you been?’ He looked at me sadly, and replied: 
‘To see Le Défroqué again’. He was almost in tears! 

It was some time after this that he invited Joy and myself to supper 
to meet Leslie Caron’s husband, Peter Hall. Time magazine got wind 
of it, and dropped in on the supper at Esme’s flat. Leslie Caron was 
tired after her evening at the theatre, and | was tired of newspaper- 
men, but Esme’s courtesy was unfailing; unflustered, he poured the 
tokay and anatomised the enormous ham, while the photographers 
tripped around him with spotlights, and finally tripped their way out, 
thanking him profusely. 

Perhaps the most memorable thing about Esme was his extra- 
ordinary courtesy. One afternoon, he took me to see his latest film 
Seven Years in Tibet, in which he plays a Tibetan Lama. I knew then 
of what it was he reminded me: some Eastern sage, a Confucius, 
with his high, thin voice and his exquisite manners. 

His favourite drink was champagne. I have called on him at eleven 
in the morning, to have a glass of champagne thrust into my hand. 
‘Champagne tastes best for breakfast’ he said. Like me, he was a late riser. 

The Royal Court had asked me to write a play (which they have 
since rejected). I started to write a play set in a monastery, in which 
the chief character, an old monk (135 years old!) was written for 
Esme. Before I had finished it, he was dead. The last time I had seen 
him was back-stage in The Country Wife; we once more drank a great 
deal of whisky, and talked of the theatre. ‘There are two things | 
would like to do in the theatre: act in a play by you, and play 
Shotover.’ He never did either. 

loy and I took a taxi outside the theatre; I kissed him on the cheek 
and said: ‘I'll see you very soon’. He looked ill and tired. He said 
smiling: “Yes, soon’. As the taxi pulled away, he was standing under 
the lamp with Joan Plowright and some other members of the cast, 
smiling. The smile reminded me of that smile on the mask that always 
hung in his bedroom at Warrington Crescent —the girl who had been 
taken, drowned, out of the Seine. 
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Membership and other News 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE among recent donations an anonymous one of 


ten guineas in memory of Esme Percy. 

We are pleased to welcome among our new members the actress 
Miss MARGARET RAWLINGS, who in July gave us an outstanding 
Lysistrata in the BBC Television production of The Apple Cart. Miss 
Ruwlings says she owed her first job and her subsequent career in the 
theatre to Esme Percy, and she has promised us to arrange a reading, 
possibly of Blanco Posnet, in memory of him. 

Mr. THOMAS Rag, our printer, has been so impressed by the excel- 
lence of our journal (which, of course, owes so much to him) that he 
has been persuaded to join the Society! He's a Scotsman, too. . . 

Mrs. Aba P. McCormick, of Character-Intelligence Researchers, 
Tucson, Arizona, is the first member to join by trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone, the General Secretary having had a very pleasant fifteen- 
minute or so chat with her in August. 

Also welcome are: Mr. GeorGe A. FLeet, Pinner, Middx., secre- 
tary; Miss Isapet Lee-WARNER, London, S.W.10, teacher, now writ- 
ing a thesis on Caesar and Cleopatra; Captain H. F. De Courcy 
Wueecer, Dublin, physiotherapist and inventor; and as student mem- 
bers’ Raina J. Denrietp, London, N.W.4., and H. 
LEAPMAN, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex, sailor (National Service). 
From overseas come: Mr. Davip H. Munroe, editor, and Mrs. 
PATRICIA WILDING Munroe, librarian, both of New York 23; Mrs. 
STANISLAWA Kumor, Warsaw, Poland, teacher, whom we were very 
happy to greet in London recently; Mr. MASAHIKO MASUMOTO, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan, university student; and as an associate 
member: Mr. ABEL R. SANTOS, Lisbon, Portugal, student. 

On 30th September, the BBC Light Programme, as the first in its 
series, Our Day and Age, broadcast ‘Hands of Courage’, the moving 
story of HARRIET COHEN’s brave determination to win back the use of 
both hands, after the grievous accident to one of them, and to play 
again as a great concert pianist. Miss Cohen herself spoke at the end 
of the program, and played during it. Miss Cohen also contributed 
‘Memories of Sibelius’, whom she knew well, to The Daily Telegraph 
of 23rd September. 

Mr. DAN LAURENCE, now deeply immersed in Shavian biblio- 
graphy, hopes to visit us in the autumn of 1958. He has recently 
taken time off to play Morell in the reading of Candida by our New 
York Regional Group, and he has organized an exhibition of Shavian 
manuscripts, letters, and photographs at Hofstra College, where he 
teaches. 

Congratulations to Dr. Epwin B. Pettet, one of our most popular 
speakers both in London and New York, on becoming Theatre 
Director to the School of Creative Arts, Brandeis University. 
Waltham, Mass. He is undertaking there one of the first full under- 
graduate courses in Shaw, which promise gradually to become 4 
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MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER NEWS 


leading educational feature of American university life. 
Mrs. EVELYN ERNST repeats her invitation to any visiting Shavians 


e of to call on her at 1432 Virginia Street, Berkeley 2, California (TH 
x- /O8O). 
fess we lament the death of HELEN HAyE, actress of distinction, whose 
ing many parts included an outstanding Mrs. Higgins in Pygmalion (Hay- 
Liss market Theatre, 1939).We also report with deep regret the death, as 
the we go to press, of the eighty-four-year-old WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
ing. managing director of R. & R. Clark, the Edinburgh printers, so long 
associated with GBS. From humble beginnings as an office-boy and 
cel- correspondence clerk, sometimes working, with an extra job as night- 
he reporter, a seventeen-hour day, Maxwell rose to both artistic and 
° commercial eminence in the world of printing. By courtesy of The 
ers, Times we reprint the following extract from its obituary of 14th 
cle October, 1957: 
en 
Clark's have never employed a traveller. In the 1850s Robert Clark, the 
‘re- founder of the firm, made his first journey to London to enlarge his scope 
one from law printing to book work. Ever since it has been the firm's practice 
rit to send a director to London regularly to take personal instructions from 
icy publishers and other clients. In this way the firm's -_ ue relationship 
»m- with Shaw began in 1898 with the printing of Plays Pleasant and Un- 
H pleasant. Mr. James Shand has recorded and annotated the details of this 
‘ relationship as they relate to Maxwell in an illustrated article in No. 8 of 
C). Alphabet and Image. \n a letter to ‘My dear William’ in 1946 Shaw wrote 
irs, of this collaboration with Clark's that it had been for nearly 50 years ‘as 
irs. natural a part of my workshop as the pen in my hand.’ And while he 
ery remembers Edward Clark ‘it was with you that our business relations 
. developed into a cordial personal relationship which has been of inestim- 
TO, able value to me as an author.’ Maxwell rightly regarded his work and 
ale friendship with Shaw as the consummate triumph of his career. His 
personal files show how early Shaw grasped the importance of Maxwell's 
its expert sympathy in solving typographical problems; and the story of 
“i Shaw's reluctant conviction that machine-setting had superseded hand 
ing composition is only one of many examples of the very individual and 
of particular association between the two men. . . Maxwell carried on a 
lay ~F tradition and gave it new lustre. In Robert Clark's day Stevenson 
nd ad already communicated direct with him as a printer, giving detailed 
ve instructions on the production of his work. Maxwell extended this prac- 
ied tice, notably with Shaw, but also with Hardy, Kipling, the Sitwells, Hugh 
ph Walpole, James Stephens, and Charles Morgan, whom he regarded as a 
model author in his careful preparation of a typescript and the minimal 
io- extent of his proof correction. He encouraged authors to consult him and 
to interest themselves in the typogra = presentation of their work. 
tly The shelves of his extensive library and his correspondence files teem with 
ew evidence of his success. It would indeed be difficult to exaggerate the 
an degree of his influence in this country in a period that is not the least 
he remarkable in the history of fine printing. 
, On 25th September, Mr. C. J. Cassertey broadcast a fifteen- 
ad minute talk on Shaw's Corner, which now goes back to Sunday open- 
re 


ing only during the winter season. He said he had had 7,000 visitors 
during his first year of occupancy. (The talk was reprinted in The 
listener, 10th October, 1957). 

Dr. ARNOLD SzyFMAN, Director of the National Theatre of Poland 
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since 1913, writes to thank us for the precision and detail of the 
article on Shaw in Poland in our last issue. It was delightful to meet 
the youthful Dr. Szyfman in London recently, with his very beautiful 
wife. What a pity England can’t have a National Theatre and a Dr. 
Szyfman to direct it for us! 

A noted broadcaster, possibly at his best when advertising indiges- 
tion tablets, has at last been led to apologize for one of his many 
rudenesses in declaring that ‘Bernard Shaw was handicapped by being 
an Ulsterman and a Protesiant’. His apology, not mentioning his 
actual mistake, seems to have been rather to Ulstermen and Protest- 
ants than to GBS. Allan M. Laing writes: ‘Gilbert Harding, who 
always makes an ass of himself whenever Shaw's name is mentioned, 
excelled himself this time. Somebody submitted a quotation from 
Heartbreak House, spoken by Lady Utterword: “. . . the people who 
hunt are the right people and the people who dont are the wrong 
ones’. In spite of the submitter of the question, the question-master, 
and another member of the panel, who all explained to Harding that 
this was not spoken in Shaw's own person, or believed in by him, he 
insisted on treating it as a personal Shavian statement; and, as usual, 
his two-minute diatribe included his saying “Shaw is a bore’’ about 
six times. He never mentions anything of Shaw's but Saint Joan, and 
it seems plain he hasnt read anything else, if he has even read that 
(which I strongly doubt). I deliver myself of the following quatrain: 


Gilbert Harding, shuddering, shirks 
Reading Shaw's Collected Works: 
The less he knows of him the more 
He finds GBS a bore. 


Though, maybe, it’s just indigestion . . . ’ 

Mrs. CLARA RICHTER, attorney and writer from New York 
descended upon London in late August, ‘hell-bent with a mission 
from God’ (as one waggish editor put it), to set the English Law 
right in the Shaw Will case. At a tea-party at the Dorchester Hote! 
she plainly let it be known what kind of woman the various authori- 
ties concerned would be up against, and quite frankly we think they 
deserve it. She has to return to the U.S. in the meantime, but intends 
to be back for the hearing of the Appeal. Mrs. Richter claims to 
represent the American Theatre Council. 

According to the Estates Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (29 
October, 1957): ‘The Bernard Shaw will dispute over the application 
of a large part of his estate for a new British alphabet is expected to 
be settled out of court soon. A High Court appeal over this provis- 
ion has been stood over and is now not to be heard before Dec. 16 
Efforts are being made to reach agreement, | understand, between 
certain beneficiaries under the will and the Public Trustee, who is 
Shaw's executor, and the Attorney-General. The beneficiaries are the 
British Museum, Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and the Nationa! 
Gallery of Ireland.’ 
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Shaw as the Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


By Dr. R. F. RATTRAY 
Dr. Rattray is the author of Bernard Shaw: a Chronicle (Leagrave Press, 1951). 


It 18 ONE of the most prevalent paradoxes that the man who 
believes he has thought himself into an objectivity denied to others 
is in danger of being a ‘sucker’ in matters he takes for granted. (The 
Americans are the outstanding example.) The major failure of Shaw 
consisted in the fact that, while he was far ahead of his contempor- 
aries in seeing the appalling cruelties of the social set-up of the 
19th and early 20th century, he fell into the trap in which were 
caught the a sons of bourgeoisie—Marx, Liebknecht, 
Hyndman, the Webbs, Galsworthy, Temple—namely that they did 
not know the working people well and idealized them.' 

As to the objectivity, ‘it was the pride of the early Fabians that 
they relentlessly pursued the facts before devising their theories. 
Cold realities were a better guide, they thought, to wise solutions 
than emotions, however warm and generous. Their work was the 
foundation of the post-1945 Labour Government's legislation.’* 

In the 1892 ‘Fabian Election Manifesto’ Shaw wrote: 

The workers make greater sacrifices to support legions of publicans 
and bookmakers than free political institutions would cost them: 
there is no escaping the inference that they care more for drinking and 
gambling than freedom. The same workman who pleads want of 
education and opportunity for not understanding politics is at no loss 
when the subject is football or racing or pigeon-flying or any other 
subject, however complicated, that he really wants to understand. In 

litics he takes it for granted that all trouble and expense should be 
incurred for his sake by somebody else. 


Sull on the side of oo in 1896, for an International Socialist 
Workers and Trade Union Congress, Shaw, on behalf of the Fabian 
Society, drew up a statement of policy, which contained the following: 


The Fabian Society resolutely opposes all pretensions to hamper the 
socialization of industry with equal wages, equal hours of labor, equal 
official status or equal authority for everyone. Such conditions are not 
only impracticable but ———— with the equality of subordination 
to the common interest which is fundamental in modern Socialism. 


In the next year Shaw published an article entitled ‘The Illusions of 
Socialism’ in which he said: 
We are completely dependent for eminent work on the free initiative 
of eminent men . . . The dramatic illusion of Socialism is that which 


lemple’s biographer has recorded that the only working men Temple really 
knew were his father's butlers. The Webbs fet to know working men only 
when Sidney, late in life, became an M.P. A friend of G. D. H. Cole, replying 
to an inquiry after him, said ‘He's rather unhappy at the moment: he has 
just discovered that working men drink and gamble.’ 


Times Literary ye 1957, 15 February. The truth of this can be seen 
from the ‘Charing Cross Parliament's’ Queen's Speech quoted in my Centenary 
article in The Shavian. 
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presents the working-class as a virtuous hero and heroine in the toils 
of a villain called ‘the capitalist,’ suffering terribly and struggling 
nobly, but with a happy ending for them, and a fearful retribution for 
the villain, in full view before the fall of the curtain on a future of 
undisturbed bliss. In this drama, the proletarian finds somebody to 
love, to sympathize with, and to champion, whom he identifies with 
himself; and somebody to execrate and feel indignantly superior to, 
whom he can identify with the social tyranny from which he suffers. 
Socialism is thus presented on the platform exactly as life is presented 
on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre, quite falsely and conventionally, 
but in the only way in which the audience can be induced to take an 
interest in it. 
Now the fact is that the Webbs and Shaw became utterly disgusted 
with the rank and file Socialists of the time and turned to the trade 
unions for sanity. Hence the Webb History of Trade Unionism. Webb 
once said of the Labour Party that 
the constituency parties were frequently unrepresentative groups of 
nonentities, dominated by fanatics and cranks and extremists, and that, 
if the block vote of the trade unions were eliminated, it would be 
impracticable to continue to vest the control of policy in the Labour 
Party Conference. 
In spite of all this, Shaw projected himself into other people, saying 
to himself, ‘If | were these people how should / feel and act?’ Away 
back in 1895, Walkley wrote: “Mr. Shaw imagines that all human 
beings are like himself. | will offer him one piece of advice: Try to 
realize that there are human beings that are not like yourself.’ 
When in 1905 Shaw wrote Major Barbara, he put into the mouth of 
the mutt Stephen 


1 cannot help —y that all this provision for every want of your 


workmen may sap their independence and weaken their sense of 
responsibility ... Are you sure so much pampering is really good for 
the men’s characters? 

And the ‘wise man’, Undershaft, replies 


Well, you see, my dear boy, when you are organizing civilization you 
have to make up your mind whether trouble and anxiety are good 
things or not. If you decide that they are, then, | take it, you simply 
don’t organize civilization; and there you are, with trouble and anxiety 
enough to make us all angels! But if you decide the other way, you may 
as well go through with it. 
The workpeople in Undershaft’s works pursued art, music, politics 
and so on. (Shaw was misled by the response of the cream of the 
workers at Ancoats to Charles Rowley’s efforts and the cream of 
London East Enders to Canon Barnett’s music.) In the preface to 
Major Barbara Shaw \et himself go really and truly in a passage that 
was violent and—1 write from personal experience—-had a most 
powerful influence on the young intelligentsia of the time. For in it 
Shaw asks what if we were to decide that every adult with less than 4 
thousand a year should be painlessly but inexorably killed? Surely 
the sensible course would be to give every man enough to live weil 
on and then (necessarily) to see that he earned it. (In fairness to Shaw, 
the sting is in the tail. Many of his admirers have failed to observe 
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SHAW AND THE SORCERER'S APPRENTICE I 


that throughout his later life Shaw was in favour of the compulsory 
direction of labour.) 
In 1909 Shaw wrote a letter to The Times in the same white heat, 
letting his idealism rip. His ideal was that ‘the greatest among you 
shall be servants of all the rest’. He was attacking Mallock and he 
wrote: 
... What does his University say to him? What does the Church say to 
him? What does every officer in the Army and Navy say to him? What 
does every Civil servant say to him, every statesman, every member of 
the humblest local authority, every professional man, every country 
gentleman, every man of honor, gentle or simple, who asks no more 
than a sufficient and dignified subsistence in return for the best service 
he is capable of giving to the world? 

Subsequent experience would put after this how many marks of 

exclamation? 

But from this point on, Shaw was in reaction. In the same year, 
in a preface to a new edition of Fabian Essays he referred to ‘the old 
tendency of bourgeois revolutionaries to idealize the working class’. 
By 1913 he was disillusioned about the trade unions. He then wrote 
that it was the task of the Fabian Society 

to detach the Socialists from the Labor party, which is not a Socialist 
party but a Radical wing of the Trade Unions. The Labor Party is 
good in that it represents labor, but bad in that it represents poverty 
and ignorance, and anti-social in that it supports the producer against 
the consumer and the worker against the employer instead of supporting 
the workers against the idlers. The Labor Party is also bad on account 
of its false democracy, which substitutes the mistrust, fear and incapacity 
of the masses for genuine political talent, and which would make the 
ople legislators instead of leaving them what they are at present, the 
judges of legislators. 
By 1926 Shaw was writing The Apple Cart. When it appeared, it 
created a sensation in Socialist circles because Ramsay MacDonald 
and various leaders in the movement were held to derision and the 
hero of the play was the king, represented as fulfilling a function 
necessary to the state as against perils in the party system. 

In 1929 Shaw in an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica em- 
phasized what, in his opinion, was wrong with the Labour Party: 

Trade Unionism is itself a phase of Capitalism, inasmuch as it applies to 
labor as a commodity the principle of selling in the dearest market, 
and giving as little as possible for the price .. . Its method is that of 
civil war... [it] aims at nothing more than Capitalism with labor 
taking the lion's share... . 


By the time 1943 had come, Shaw was writing to Sir Sydney Cockerell 


I am in straitened circumstances to the extent of being overdrawn by 
several thousands to meet taxation; for the success of the Pygmalion 
film, instead of enriching me beyond the dreams of avarice, ruined me 
by putting me into the millionaire class, which is taxed 19s 6d in the £. 
To get ten guineas for E. J. | have to earn £420. 


In 1944 he wrote that a Socialist state can be as wicked as any other 
sort: state enterprises like railways had been allowed to fall into 
inefficiency by using their incomes to improve the condition of their 
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operatives. In 1945 he pointed out that what was happening was the 
substitution of a plebeian Government by means of which the 
plunder went to the trade unions. In 1949 he wrote to Cockerell 
‘I have to sell to get money. Even of this, much will go to meet a 
monstrous exaction of surtax on deferred payments never received’. 
But few paid attention to Shaw's reaction. His influence in bringing 
about the Socialist revolution of 1945 onwards had been enormous, 
and his reaction did nothing to stop it. The sorcerer’s apprentice had 
evoked the demon and could not get him back into the bottle. 


My Correspondence with GBS 


By IRVING FISKE 


Editorial note: Mr. Fiske is author of our Shavian Tract No. 2: Bernard Shaw's 
Debt to William Blake, with foreword and notes by GBS (6d. or 10c., post 
free). We would also take the opportunity of making what should be the un- 
necessary reminder to readers that the opinions of contributors (and even the 
Editor) are not necessarily those of the Society. There is one statement in Mr. 
Fiske's article about the gratification of hidden wickednesses and secret lusts 
that seems to the Editor dubious in the extreme—and certainly most unShavian! 
But it will give readers the chance to explode in our next issue. 


IN THE YEARS before Shaw's death, | completed my translation of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet into modern English. This | called Hamlet in 
Modern English, or to give it its full title and style: Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, by William Shakespeare, Brought up to Date and Ren- 
dered into Modern American C legal English, in a Complete, Uncut 
Version for the Modern Stage. 

This translation I based upon the self-evident fact that much of the 
language of Shakespeare's Hamlet is dead language—to all practical! 
purposes, as unintelligible as Greek to the modern English-speaking 
theatregoer. To the Elizabethan audience there was of course nothing 
strange or obscure about a single line of Hamlet. Shakespeare's plays 
are filled with Elizabethan slang and colloquialisms. His language 
was an acceptance, not a denial, of the common spoken language of 
his day. 

+ ~ moreover, had little interest in suggesting or repro- 
ducing the language or other archaic details of the historical period 
in which the real Prince Hamlet lived, hundreds of years before 
Shakespeare's own time. His only real concern was to make his 
dramatic ideas as forcefully clear as possible to his audience in its 
own familiar terms of language, image, and allusion—hence such 
apparent anachronisms as the discussion of the contemporar) 
London theatre of his day in Act II, Scene 2 of Hamlet, although the 
play is ostensibly laid several hundred — before. Shakespear: 
made his own dramatic ideas thoroughly clear to his hearers, in othe: 
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words, by bringing all of his material a oy | up to date. It was 
the purpose of my translation to make the dramatic content of 
Hamlet similarly clear to the modern theatregoer in the familiar 
language of today. | used modern spoken American English because 
it has in common with Elizabethan English a vigorous honesty, a 
robust genuineness of attitude, that makes it ideally suited for con- 
veying the real spirit of Hamlet; and modern images and allusions 
are employed throughout. 

Upon completing the translation, | sent Shaw a copy of the grave- 
yard scene as a sample, together with some explanation of the purpose 
of my work. This scene, in Shakespeare's original, begins: ‘Grave- 
digger: Is she to be buried in Christian burial that willfully seeks her 
own salvation?’, and in mine: ‘Gravedigger: A woman goes an’ 
commits suicide, an’ now you mean to say she’s entitled to be buried 
here in holy ground?’ Shaw, I recalled, had once said that in Hamlet 
it was not the libretto, but the score that counted—not the actual 
language, that is, but the weaving together in intricate point and 
counterpoint, and swift alteration and repetition of the underlying 
plot, mood, and design. 

Shaw's comment on my translation in reply, though prompt and 
extensive, was not without a note of macabre caution. ‘Dear Mr. 
Irving Fiske,’ he wrote, ‘it is as necessary to translate Shakespear for 
audiences to whom Elizabethan English is a dead language as it is 
for Gilbert Murray to translate Euripides. Your work needs no 
justification.’ 

‘Though the authorized version of the Bible is held sacred,’ Shaw 
continued, ‘as the Book of Books and the very word of God himself 
both in England and America, and though its unique artistic excel- 
lence could have been produced only under the stimulus of this 
belief, yet it has been found, and found first in America, necessary 
to provide modernized versions to make it popular and intelligible. 
| have to admit that though the Bible is mother’s milk to me as far 
as its language is concerned, and my own literary style owes a great 
deal to it, yet the modern versions have brought out points that 
escaped me in the authorized version, though they completely destroy 
~ possible illusion as to a superhuman authorship.’ 

ut, Shaw asked me, ‘What would you do with Shakespear's in- 
tentional vulgarities?’ ‘The chats between Portia and Nerissa,’ Shaw 
further inquired, ‘the badinage of Benedick and Beatrice, the chaffing 
of the Nurse by Mercutio: could any audience stand them nowadays 
in modern slang? Many Americans have never heard of Pelion and 
Ossa,” Shaw added, ‘but they have not paid to hear actors talk as 
7! themselves talk.’ As for those who control the theatre's destinies, 
if they have their way, and I persisted in forcing on them the real 
meaning of Hamlet, in place of what they imagine to be noble, 
majestic speech, ‘they will lynch you,’ Shaw warned me. 

By one of those coincidences more suited to fact than fiction, my 
translation of Hamlet had meanwhile come to the attention of Shaw's 
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motion-picture producer, Mr. Gabriel Pascal. Mr. Pascal, in accord- 
ance with his more effusive nature, greeted the translation as a 
‘magnificent work of art in its own right’ (to use his own phraseology) 
and proposed to produce it in both stage and motion-picture versions. 
This intention, as far as | know, he still entertained until his death. 
But while Mr. Pascal was subsequently instrumental in championing 
my translation in England and the United States, and in securing for 
it other devoted partisans with names of considerable renown, my 
own conversations with him took place before the arrival of Shaw's 
commentary upon it; and these discussions were, in point of fact, 
devoted largely to Mr. Pascal's appraisals of Shaw's work. | still do 
not know, nor have | ever had the opportunity to inquire, whether 
any conversation ever took place between Shaw and Mr. Pascal on 
the subject of my modern-English Hamlet. 

During the next several years | wrote some original plays of my 
own; and during the same period | wrote my article titled ‘Bernard 
Shaw's Debt to William Blake’, comparing the creative positions of 
the two men. This | sent to Shaw together with a note alluding to 
my own plays. ‘Since | am not, unfortunately,’ my note ran, ‘in a 
position as yet to blow my own horn, | am doing it indirectly in this 
instance by blowing Blake's and yours. The article should really be 
entitled My Debt to Blake and Shaw, but | can get it published only 
as it is.” 

Shaw's reply follows: 

Dear Mr. Fiske, 


The article is out-of-the-way good. You know the stuff to 
select: a rare gift. | attach a blurb which you can make as public 
as you please: it is meant to be helpful, and will at least give you 
authority with the publishers, and get you into the headlines, 
the only guides the managers understand. 

Are you by any chance a son of Minnie Maddern? 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


The ‘blurb’ was Shaw's comment on the article and myself ending in 
the words, ‘The name Irving Fiske is new to me (I am very old and 
do not belong to this generation); but I will say of him as Mozar' 
said when he heard a youth named Beethoven improvising, “You 
will hear of this young man.” ’ 


It was in response to my answer to this letter and comment of 


Shaw's that he arranged for the article’s publication as a Shaw 
Society Tract, and wrote his further statement which reads: 


Hundreds of articles have been written about me and forgotten. 
This is the one | would have published and circulated as wide- 
ly as if I had written it myself. 
Let it not be forgotten even when I am no longer remembered 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 
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There the tale concludes, except for one brief sequel. Though I am a 
native New Yorker, I was at the time of these statements of Shaw's 
living in the western city of Tucson, Arizona, my wife's birthplace. 
I his city is also the residence of Mr. Ted De Grazia, an artist who has 
grown steadily since in achievement and repute. Immediately upon 
receiving Shaw's statements about myself, | wrote for insertion in a 
catalog of Mr. De Grazia’s works the following comment of my own: 


Our newspapers, teachers, preachers and organs of public 
opinion are busy day and night, as they have always been, ex- 
horting us to the idea that if we will only renounce ourselves, 
deny ourselves, negate ourselves, and submit ourselves to the 
world’s demands and the world’s needs, all will be well. 

Our time and place is full of thousands of polite and well- 
intentioned works of art which say exactly the same thing, for 
the Father of Lies who is Prince of this world is very subtle, and 
makes his chief and most dangerous appeal not to man’s selfish- 
ness, but to man’s loyalties and affections. 

A great work of art, on the contrary, invites you to renounce 
the world and embrace yourself, not out of goodness, but be- 
cause the least impulse or appetite within you may be of greater 
real consequence than all the weight and import of the world’s 
affairs. This is why Tolstoy said that a first-rate work of art is as 
different from an ordinary work of art as a diamond is different 
from paste, and as rare as a diamond among hundreds of thous- 
ands of imitations. 

There is in De Grazia’s paintings the same sweetness of pure 
sensuousness that is to be found in Michaelangelo and Bach. 
But more than this, as in all first-rate works of art, there is in 
De Grazia’s paintings the suggestion that if you, the individual 
onlooker, will only search out and gratify the hidden wicked- 
nesses, the secret lusts that are in you, then that search and that 
gratification may be of more real importance to man’s salvation 
than all the noble pronouncements and good intentions in the 
world. 

Tucson is a flourishing and growing city, full of churches, 
schools and good works of high and low degree; but its best 
chance for survival in the memory of mankind most probably 
resides in the fact that here is the place where Mr. Ted De 
Grazia lived and worked. 


This, | believe, contains something of the creed of the artist every- 
where, and a good deal of Shaw's and Blake's. However, I no longer 
live in Tucson. 


THE SHAVIAN No. 12 (some time in the Spring) will contain: 
‘Shaw and The Chocolate Soldier’, by James Shirvell, the well- 
known producer, and ‘Shaw and the Play of Ideas’, by T. F. Evans. 
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Shaw and ‘Twinkle’ 


By CLARKSON ROSE 


Editorial Note: The other week, in our vast and wide-ranging reading under- 

taken to help fill up this journal, we came across, in one of our favourite 

varieties of literature, the reminiscences of the famous concert-party and 

enemy 4 artist, Clarkson Rose, With a Twinkle in My Eye, published by 
useum Press in 1951, and found that Chapter 21 opens as follows: 


Except for a cinema in Wales, the Pier Pavilion at Eastbourne way 
the first place of entertainment to reopen after the closure of all 
theatres and cinemas on the outbreak of war in 1939. It was a glass 
pavilion, and my company and myself, with paints and brushes, 
assisted the Pier staff to black it out, so that Twink/e could ring up 
again. At the end of the season, we departed for our first appearance 
at Torquay. 

Although his business interests are wide and varied it is as the 
director and moving spirit of the famous Malvern Festival that Roy 
Limbert will go down in theatre history. | had known Roy for many 
years, and had it not been for him it is possible that Twinkle would 
never have played Torquay. 

Roy Limbert’s office at the Malvern Theatre is indicative of his 
whole character. It is crammed with trinkets, toys and souvenirs of 
every description; photographs of the great and not so great are 
everywhere, and the inscriptions on them reveal the love, affection 
and respect that all who know him feel for him. 

His association with Bernard Shaw must be unique. His private 
files contain many an amusing letter, drawing and postcard in the 
well-known upright calligraphy of the master. 

There is a wide gulf between the GBS classics and Twinkle. But 
Roy Limbert has been at the booking helm of Twinkle for ten years, 
and since he still takes every opportunity of dashing in his wayward 
Wolseley in all sorts of weathers and to every type of place to see my 
show, one can assume that he still approves of us. For years I have 
called him ‘Uncle Roy’, and that is the best description of him. 

Talking of GBS, here is a typical experience in connection with 
Twinkle. 

He had been staying at Eastbourne for his annual visit to the 
Glyndebourne Festival, and one morning, during a break in re- 
hearsals, | strolled from the theatre on to the Pier to get a bit of 
fresh air. Mr. Shaw was whiling away his time playing with the slot 
machines. He took particular interest in that rather lurid one where 
there is a hangman and an execution. | had the temerity to go up 
to him and say, ‘I! wonder if you remember me, Mr. Shaw? | was 
Arthur C. Rose at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre, and | played 
Schutzmacher in your Doctor's Dilemma.’ 

His penetrating eyes examined me, and then, in those gentle, 
high tones, he said, ‘Yes, | do. You were an excellent Schutzmacher. 
What are you doing now” 
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SHAW AND ‘TWINKLE’ 


| told him about Twinkle, and that we were rehearsing, and he 
asked if he might come in to watch us. 

Editorial Note continued: So we got in touch with Mr. Rose, and asked him 
what happened next. He very kindly not only gave us permission to — 
the above, but told us that ‘A bit flustered, but very honoured, I took Shaw 
inside. | showed him our tiny stage and, knowing he was interested in lighti 

proudly displayed the excellent effects we could get with our cyclorama. He 
watched very attentively for a few minutes as we brought the lights from 
“dawn” to “sunset”, then with a twinkle in Ais eye, he said: “Yes, it's very 
lovely, and the pity of it is that the theatre cat could walk into the middle of 
it and spoil the whole bloody lot.""’ In addition, Mr. Clarkson Rose writes: 

He came down to Eastbourne to see the Roy Limbert Repertory 
Company who were in the theatre on the pier playing his Geneva. 
He was, of course, an honoured guest and the Company were very 
excited that he was in front. He was, I believe, introduced to the 
audience by one of the players but, sometime later, when the manage- 
ment tried to find him to proffer some refreshment, he could not be 
found, and where do you think he was? He had walked from the 
Pier Theatre down to the Pavilion at the shore end where Twinkle 
was appearing and bought himself a 1/6d. ticket and was standing 
at the back watching a summer seaside show!!! 

Next day I saw him at the Burlington Hotel. I told him how pleased 
| was and honoured that he had been there. ‘Not at all’ he said, ‘I 
learnt quite a lot. Twinkle obviously has more appeal here than Geneva 
because you were packed whereas Geneva was far from packed. More- 
over, your travesty of Signor Mussolini’ (1 was doing one at the time) 
‘was shorter than mine and had a more telling effect. I shall seriously 
consider putting some songs into Geneva’!!! Afterwards he gave 
me lunch with the largest assortment of vegetarian food | have ever 
seen although, be it said, he did say ‘I feel sure you would prefer the 
animal side of the menu, so please have it if you wish’. 

A number of people will tell you that Shaw was a mean man and 
|, of course, cannot speak generally on this, but one incident I can 
tell you. During this particular visit | happened to tell him how much 
| regretted that my show prevented me te to Glyndebourne and 
that I had staying with me my sister and her husband who had tried 
to get in but could not. He made no comment at the time, but two 
days later two expensive seats arrived for Glyndebourne!! 


Shaving 


[HE TIME has long passed when Shaw must be defended against the 
accusation of being a mere witty clown, a player with paradoxes, 
devoid of all warmth of feeling. The world no longer requires to be 
convinced of his moral earnestness and his command of the strongest 
drama and the most elevated and noble passion. 


Edgar Johnson on ‘Dickens and Shaw: Critics of Society’ (The Virginian 
Quarterly Review, Winter 1957). 
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Epilogue to Prague production of Saint Joan, 1956/57 
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‘ Sobeslav Sejk as the English Soldier 
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(All Saint Joan pictures: Fotografoval Dr. Jar. Svoboda) 
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The New Adam 


By ALLAN M. LAING 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of Adam (Nos. 255/256, dated 1956) is almost 
wholly devoted to Shaw. In a long first article, the Editor deals very 
thoroughly with France's comparative failure to appreciate Shaw's 
= There are interesting comments on GBS's relations with the 

itoeffs (including three letters from Shaw in a French which, though 
frequently incorrect, is very far from the school of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe). Shaw's defence of Hamon’s translations is here once more 
revealed as a struggle for the integrity of the Shavian text and inten- 
tion against the ‘improvements’ of = Road and producers, especially 
in connection with Saint Joan. 

For the rest, Miss Blanche Patch contributes short extracts from 
letters by Tolstoy and H. G. Wells, and an entertaining message from 
Shaw refusing to take the chair at a meeting of sportswomen. Henry 
Adler tempts the reader into deep waters with a thoughtful, argumen- 
tative article on The Artist Philosopher; and there is also a long 
poem, The Iconoclast, by Walter Roberts. An exceptionally good 
half-crown’s worth. (By post: 4d. extra.) 


Editorial note: Copies of an earlier Shaw number of Adam, with contributions 
by Pee Churchill, Dame Sybil Thorndike, and others, are still available 
at 5s. 


GBS on the Art of Rehearsal 


By ELEANOR ELDER 


Editorial note: Miss Elder is the author of Travelling Players: the Story of the 

Arts League of Service (Muller, 1939), in which is reprinted Shaw's invaluable 

advice ‘On the Art of Rehearsal’, originally set down in a letter to his boyhood 

friend Edward McNulty and published since in various forms (see footnote 
. 671 Dr. Henderson's George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century). The ALS 
ravelling Theatre was the nursery of many famous artists. 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE was founded in 1919, and while 
the London Centre was active with the organization of exhibitions, 
lectures, and modern art, the Travelling Theatre began to tour the 
villages with a variety program of one-act plays, mimes, dances, and 
folk songs. By 1921 we were convinced that country audiences were 
ready for the best we could give them. Between two tours Judith 
Wogan and | went down to entertain the Fabians at their Summer 
School with Square Pegs, by Clifford Bax, which was included in our 
program at that time. The following evening there was a dance. After 
a waltz with Bernard Shaw | courageously asked him if he would le! 
us play Arms and the Man! 

© my great joy he not only consented, but met our difficulties by 
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allowing us to put on Act I alone whenever local stages and lighting 
were inadequate for the full production. In addition GBS came and 
put us through the play with a long and detailed rehearsal. 

My sister Ann was his secretary at that time, and when I enthusias- 
tically described the rehearsal and exclaimed: ‘How I wish that GBS 
would write about production and let us publish it in our Annual 
Bulletin!’, she replied that there was an early letter in the files that 
was exactly what | wanted. | persuaded her, not without difficulty, to 
broach the subject to Shaw. Shortly afterwards, in a letter dated 19th 
April, 1921, from St. David's Hotel, Harlech, North Wales, Shaw 
began: ‘Dear Eleanor, Here is the article you want. Nobody else in 
the world could have got it out of me. Will you, by way of payment, 
send me three proofs of it, and not publish it until I release it. | want 
io send a copy to America to secure copyright there.’ 

Accompanying the letter came the original script of his letter to 
McNulty, with slight alterations in his own writing, and a typed ex- 
planatory foreword. This we published in our Annual Bulletin for 
1921/22, at the same time as or possibly before the publication in 
America. 

Never did a producer waste less time, know more surely what he 
wanted, or set about getting it with such charm and patience as 
Bernard Shaw. 


THE DUMAS ASSOCIATION 


Hon. President 
JEAN COCTEAU de l’Académie francaise 
The Dumas Association exists to foster a deeper understanding of 
the life and work of Alexandre Dumas (1802-1870), and to pro- 
mote an appreciation of French literature generally. Membership 
costs 208. ($3) annually (students, persons retired or under 21 
paying 1s. annually). The subscription includes one copy of each 
number of 7'4e Dumasian published within the year. Applications 


for membership and enquiries should be made to the Hon. Gen- 


eral Secretary: 


Mrs A. E. MURCH, Wroxton House, Wroxton, Nr. Banbury, 
Oxon., England. 
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A Financier meets his Match 
By BARBARA SMOKER 


EDWARD LOWDNeS WesTROPP is a City editor and company 
director, and his latest book, The Way to Fortune (Oldbourne Press, 
1957), is about millionaires. What, then, you might say, has it to 
do with The Shavian? For, like Peter Shirley in Major Barbara, most 
of our readers lay no claim to the title of millionaire. But five amusing 
and revealing pages of the book (pages 13-18) are devoted to Shaw. 

The author is half apologetic for bringing Shaw into it, since 
GBS left ‘a paltry £367,000", but believes that had Shaw devoted his 
intellect to business he would have hit the million mark before he 
was forty. We might add, for the sake of Mr. Westropp’s theme, that 
the ‘paltry £367,000" has, since Shaw's death, become well over half 
a million, and may well top the million mark by the time all the 
— have expired. 

owever, the main reason for Shaw's intrusion into the book is 
that the author happened to have some dealings with him, owing to 
the fact that they both owned shares in a certain crematorium 
company. Shaw had originally bought his large holding—nearly a 
quarter of the capital of the company—because of his preference 
for cremation over burial. Mr. Westropp had bought his shares 
simply because he thought cremation was likely to become more 
popu ar and therefore profitable. But no dividend had yet been seen. 

e therefore called on GBS, then in his ninetieth year, at Whitehall 
Court, to suggest that ‘a little ginger might with advantage be 
sprinkled over the crematorium directors’. He thought Shaw might 
be too senile to bother about a couple of thousand pounds sunk in 
a small company, but GBS immediately recalled the circumstances 
in which he had bought the shares and the price he had paid for 
them, and held forth on the shortcomings of the last annual report. 
He vom | have invested his cash to foster an ideal, but he wanted a 
return from it too. 

He was interested in the appearance of the crematorium, and told 
Westropp to go and look at it. ‘Don't have an ordinary chimney,’ he 
advised. ‘An ornamental sham dovecot on the roof disguises poor 
old uncle's smoke.’ He also suggested the employment of an official! 
ash scatterer in 7 hat and tail coat, for whose services ‘a pretty 
penny’ could be charged. And he asked about such things as gas 
costs and whether electricity was more economical. 

There was no peace for Mr. Westropp, and he soon regretted that 
he had ever thought of the campaign. Urged on by Shaw, he called 
meetings, harassed the management, and even crawled about with 
an electric torch inside the very furnace. Shaw signed a power of 
attorney appointing him to act for him, and at one stage it seemed 
likely that the board of directors would be defeated and that Edward 
Westropp would reign as sole director with Shaw behind him. At the 
peak of the row, when circulars from both sides were being showered 
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ow the shareholders, Westropp received a postcard from GBS: ‘For 
publicity’s sake we must burn an Archbishop.’ 

Though Westropp, in his thirties, began to dither and flag, Shaw 
showed no signs of tiring. The campaign succeeded in stirring the 
directors to greater endeavour, and within a few months Shaw was 
delighted to receive a modest dividend on his shares. It had cost 
\\estropp the best part of £100 in printers’ bills, legal fees, postage, 
and secretarial help, and as he held only a few shares and Shaw 
held thousands, he wrote him a polite letter asking if he would share 
the cost. Back came one of the famous pink coloured printed post- 
cards which GBS sent to those who pestered him for money, together 
with a cheque for £4 and a scribbled ‘Sorry can afford no more’. 
tuming, Westropp returned the cheque with a doggerel rhyme which 


went: 
Mr. Shaw is very poor, 
He says he can aford no more, 
And sends four pounds to Edward Lowndes, 


The man who made the crem directors 
Pay a div to their electors. 


Back came the same sheet of paper with another verse added: 


Edward Lowndes is very rich 

He flings back all the cheques 
Which coming from the very poor 
He scorns to annex. 

Of this Shaw makes no ballyhoo; 
For Cripps will beggar Edward too. 


And there the matter rested. However, Westropp has now made 
capital out of the story—-with, no doubt, a certain amount of ‘in- 
terest’ added in the telling. 


Ever hear of GBS? 


lt 1S DOUBTFUL if at any other time there have been so many books 
written, and published, dealing with the theatre. Years ago, the regu- 
lar criticisms of men such as Joseph Knight, J. T. Grein, Walkley, 
Scott and Archer were collected in book form, and these and other 
vuthorities now and again produced a weighty tome on theatre | 
or dramatic ways and means. Then there came a comparative lull, 
until James Agate began to publish his brilliant reviews in a series of 
books which are as alive and readable now as they were ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago. There have also been the grave men of theatre 
literature; Barker, Harrison and Bradley. With the earliest writers, 
including Hazlitt, Hunt, and Lewes, there is, of course, a considerable 
| brary of theatre literature of various sorts. Today, however, we have 
books pouring from the publishers . . . 

From an editorial in The Stage, 19 September, 1957. 
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Dramabooks 


THERE CAN SURELY be no greater delight for the ardent theatre- 
aw or book-collector than the arrival of a new selection of Drama- 
oks, which with the re-issue of some of the old Mermaid series of 
dramatists themselves and many additions, both of new ‘Mermaids’ 
and of important books on theatrical subjects, promises to be a 
unique and outstanding collection, quite unequalled in value any- 
where. Published by Hill and Wang, Inc., in New York, the Advisory 
Editor for the whole series is Eric Bentley, to whom it no doubt owes 
its excitingly successful inauguration. Priced from 95c a copy to 
$1.45, the latest batch includes two ‘Mermaids’: John Dryden (The 
Conquest of Granada, parts | and 2; Marriage a la Mode; Aureng- 
Zebe) and Ben Jonson (Volpone ; Epicoene; The Alchemist), both with 
very excellent introductions. There are also ‘a work of genius, a work 
that can change men’s minds’: The Quintessence of Ibsenism, by 
Bernard Shaw; and one of the finest of modern theatre books, with 
an interest extending far beyond the theatrical: The Fervent Years, by 
Harold Clurman, the story of the Group Theatre and the Thirties, 
with a new chapter on the Post-War Theatre. Clurman is a powerful 
advocate for the necessity of having a national repertory theatre with 
regular well-paid artists instead of (or at least as well as) the casual 
organization of tramps, distinguished and otherwise, that the Theatre 
very op eg at present. The following notes on two further Drama- 
books are by Norman Holland, himself a writer of one-act plays and 
the author of a book on playwriting: 
PAPERS ON PLAYMAKING, edited by Brander Matthews: essays on play- 
writing by Lope de Vega, Bronson Howard, Pinero, Augier, Sardou, Dumas 
fils, W. S. Gilbert, Sarcey, Goethe, Goldoni, Coquelin, and Legouvé. 320 pp. 
$1.35 (also cloth edition at $3.50). 
Wherein lies the secret of the master dramatist? Something is glimpsed 
by a study of the great plays and more is gleaned by seeing them in 
rformance. But the method by which this or that effect is produced 
is denied one. This book attempts to remedy the deficiency and 
achieves a very large measure of success. That the success is not total 
is the fault of the dramatists themselves. 

The truth is that many great dramatists produced their best work 
only in he heat of inspiration guided by the light of genius and an 
infallible dramatic instinct. They were creators not analysts. These 
were men working in different centuries and languages for differing 
audiences but they were one in their desire to serve the theatre of their 
day and are alike humble before the task they had undertaken. This 
humility is surely one of the prerequisites for success and the lack of 
it in R. L. Stevenson provides one reason for his failure as a play- 
wright. Stevenson condescended to the theatre and nobody ever wrote 
an even passable play in a mood of condescension. There is an exam- 
ination of Stevenson's method—or lack of it—by Pinero and one 
learns a good deal theatrically about both examiner and examinee 
by reading it. 
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DRAMABOOKS 


The book contains a wealth of knowledge and many treasures of 
advice and information. Coquelin compares the art of Moliére with 
the supreme art of Shakespeare. Goldoni observes: “Tastes, however, 
keep on changing from day to day, and my comedies, which are now 
trrumphant, will surely become mere rubbish in the course of time.’ 
As | write, Goldoni’s Arlecchino is enjoying a successful run at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. You were too modest and too pessimistic, 
Goldoni! 

We should be grateful to Brander Matthews for assembling these 
papers. The result is more than a book: it is a distillation of noble 
essences. 

HAZLITT ON THEATRE, edited by William Archer and Robert Lowe; 
selections from the View of the English Stage and Criticisms and Dramatic 
Essays, with an introduction by William Archer. xxxvii, 211 pp. $1.25 (also 
cloth edition at $3). 

The art of the actor is ephemeral—or it was until the film made 
possible some sort of record—and it is in the writings of departed 
dramatic critics that we find the true measurement of the impact 
which an actor made upon his generation. We are fortunate that 
Hazlitt was at hand to assess the performances of Kean, for an actor 
of genius demands and deserves a critic inhabiting his own climate. 
It is intoxicating to read of the effect made by the ‘little, mean fellow’ 
when he first appeared at Drury Lane as Shylock and to learn how 
stately John Kemble compared with Kean as Sir Giles Overreach in 
A New Way to pay Old Debts. \t is not all Kean, of course, but the 
great aclor s appearances in his chief roles are fully chronicled. 

How singularly blessed was Hazlitt that he saw not only Kean but 
Mrs. Siddons. Of her Lady Macbeth he says: *. . . if we have seen 
Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth only once, it is enough. The impres- 
sion is stamped there forever, and any after-experiments and critical 
enquiries only serve to fritter away and tamper with the sacredness 
of early recollection.’ Has any actress in the part, before or since, in- 
spired such a tribute? But he could be severe even with the Muse of 
Tragedy. Of her regrettable return after retirement he wrote: ‘Mrs. 
Siddons always spoke as slow as she ought; she now speaks slower 
than she did. “The line, too, labours, and the words move slow.” 
The machinery of the voice seems too ponderous for the power that 
wields it.’ 

here are criticisms of some of the lesser giants. Among these is 
Macready who is faulted in the part of Othello largely because he is 
not Kean. Yes, Kean dominates the book and this is a virtue rather 
than a failing. Whether it was Byron or Coleridge who said that 
Kean’s acting was ‘like seeing Shakespeare by flashes of lightning’ 
does not matter now. Here, preserved for us, is a record of the per- 
formances as experienced by a critic of quality who was also a first- 
rate reporter. 

lhe book is a reprint of the first edition issued in 1895 and restores to 
students and lovers of the theatre a whole chapter of theatre history. 
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Theatrical and Literary Survey 


SYDNEY J. HARRIS, in the Chicago Daily News of August 6th, re- 
ports ‘major surgery’ in that ‘something less than a third of Bernard 
Shaw's marathon play, Back to Methuselah, is being offered on the 
stage of the Hinsdale Summer theater these evenings, with results 
that would have outraged the Old Master but which just as surely 
pleased Monday night's audience . . . What is left is an interesting 
and amusing bit of science-fiction cartooning, tracing the probable 
yp of the human race from Adam and Eve to the year A.0. 
31,000". It would appear that once again Shaw's executors have taken 
no Objection to what would have outraged Shaw himself, and are 
willing to accept whatever may prove prolitable to the Estate. 


BOOKINGS COMMENCED at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, at the 
end of September for next year’s production there of My Fair Lady. 
It is due to open on 30th April, and no doubt by the time this journal 
appears it will no longer be casy to obtain tickets for 1958. It is in- 
teresting to note that an illustrated edition of Alan Jay Lerner’s 
adaptation (from Pygmalion) will be published, in association with 
Max Reinhardt, by Constable and Company, publishers of the Stan- 
dard Edition of the Works of Bernard Shaw. Once again, no doubt, 
the Estate will profit considerably . . . 

We recently wrote to Messrs. Constable's, complaining that 15s. 
seems an exorbitant price to charge for some of the volumes in the 
Standard Edition, all of which now sell at that price. We are assured 
that this price ‘is governed solely by economic considerations’ and 
was agreed in consultation with the Public Trustee. We are also 
assured that ‘it is not true that sales of the Standard Edition are 
falling off’. True or not, economic considerations or not, we cannot 
imagine GBS himself agreeing to this figure for each and every 
volume. The volumes vary in size from under 150 pages to The /n- 
telligent Woman's Guide with over 550. It almost looks an attempt to 
kill off part of the goose that once laid golden eggs . . . 


IN SEPTEMBER Unity Theatre revived once again its successful 
production of Robert Mitchell's play, The Matchgirls, which deals 
with ‘phossy-jaw’ and the strike of the girls at Bryant and May's 
factory in 1888. Shaw and Annie Besant are characters in the play. 
Reporting an outstanding dramatic revival, The Stage critic com- 
ments: ‘This play is theatre through and through’. 


To DR. VLADIMIR PROCHAZKA, professor at Prague's famous 
Charles University, we are indebted not only for a set of the very 
attractive two-volume Czech edition of Shaw Plays, but for much 
other useful Shavian material, including the most handsome set of 
photographs (four of which are reproduced in this issue) of the 
Prague production of Saint Joan, in which Dr. Prochazka collabor- 
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ated with the producer. He has also sent us his illustrated pamphlet 
(in Czech) on Saint Joan and his double-article on Shaw (‘Fighting 
Humanist’) and Ibsen in Veda a Zivot (‘Science and Life’). The two- 
volume edition of Shaw was sold out almost immediately upon ap- 
pearance, the plays included being: Widowers’ Houses, Mrs Warren's 
Profession, The Devil's Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra, The Glimpse 
of Reality, and Androcles and the Lion; Pygmalion, Heartbreak 
House, Saint Joan, On the Rocks, and The Millionairess. The in- 
troduction is by another fellow-member, Dr. Z. Vancura. As reported 
in our last issue, Dr. Prochazka has been commissioned to prepare a 
much more comprehensive edition of Shaw, including plays, prefaces, 
essays, Fabian Tracts, and criticism. Dr. Prochdzka’s earlier transla- 
tons of GBS include The Intelligent Woman's Guide, and he has writ- 
ten several essays on Shaw and an analysis of his life and work. 


Tut ENGLISH EDITION of Eric Bentley's What is Theatre? (Dob- 
son, 25s.) has been received with much critical acclaim. In the New 
Statesman of Sth October Mr. T. C. Worsley writes: 


Mr. Eric Bentley is one of the few modern dramatic critics worth reprint- 
ing. He writes for the American New Republic, and is therefore in the 
happy position, rarer and rarer today, of being able to exercise his function 
properly. (The popular press no longer wants criticism; it requires its so- 
called critics to be reporters-cum-gossip-writers.) Then since he hasn't got 
to ‘cover’ everything or telephone his report within an hour of the curtain 
fall, his criticism can be adequately considered. 

‘Criticism,’ Mr. Bentley is right to point out, ‘is discussion before it is 
either praise or condemnation.’ And he is well qualified to set that dis- 
cussion going. He is a critic in the Bernard Shaw tradition, that is to say 
he is a moralist, a social moralist (‘the proper stuff of drama,’ he writes in 
a Suggestive aside, ‘is not neurosis but immorality’). Drama for him should 
be, like poetry for Matthew Arnold, criticism of life. But since he is not a 
schematic moralist he demands only, in the long essay which gives the 
book its title, as the first requisite of the dramatist—audacity, ‘Dionysian 
audacity with Apollonian control’. Innocuousness, the anodyne of the 
middle-brow, is death; audacity is life. Mr. Bentley carries a good deal 
of audacity over into his own reviews. He is forthright but fair as even his 
victims may realise in the long run, however much they may be stung in 
the short. He is quick to put his fingers on the weakness of a play—e.g., 
his review of Graham Greene's The Living Room; but equally quick to 
see its quality. It is most interesting to see English plays being filtered 
through this acute American intelligence; and to watch, too the campaign 
he conducts against the contemporary realism which dominates the 
American theatre at the moment. His criticism of the results of method 
acting and method playwriting of the Paddy Chayevsky school is extreme- 
ly acute and balanced. (Reprinted by kind permission.) 


CALLED UPON to present the quintessence of his thousand-page 
biography of Shaw in less than an hour's lecture at the Library of 
Congress last November, Dr. Archibald Henderson made, as was to 
be expected of him, a valiant and masterly job of it, and the result 
has now been published as a sixteen-page pamphlet, George Bernard 
Shaw: Man of the Century, by the Reference Department, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. It is a small masterpiece. 
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THE REGIONAL, published by our New York Regional Group, has 
blossomed out in its second issue (August, 1957) into a large quario 
eight-paged duplicated bulletin. It contains a report on Otto Premin- 
ger at the Regional Group's May meeting, ‘In Court’, by Barbara 
Smoker, and ‘Shavian Notes for a bicentennial Biographer’, by Dan 
H. Laurence. Mr. Laurence reveals that Shaw was not only ‘a rab.d 
boxing fan’, but ‘on at least one occasion, a participant rather than a 
spectator. In the program of the Amateur Boxing Association of 
March 17, 1883, Shaw is recorded as a contender for the Amateur 
-Eoxing Championships in both the heavyweight and the middle- 
weight class’. Among other fascinating and surprising information 
that still remains for the ‘definitive’ biographer to elucidate are 
‘ghosted speeches for aciresses and articles for Labour leaders’, ‘in- 
terviews’ for journalists, Shaw's own ‘news releases’, and such like. 
‘More important, however, is the fact that, in 1926, Shaw drafted for 
parliamentary approval the Royal Charter for the incorporation of 
the BEC and the License and Agreement between His Majesty's Posi- 
master General and the broadcasting organization.’ In such discover- 
ies and their elucidation, Mr. Laurence as definitive biographer will 
no doubt have an important part to play--he seems to have started 
very well already, in fact. The Regional is edited by Mary E. Farrar 
and Vera Scriabine. 


LOUDER AND FUNNIER, by Allan M. Laing (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.), may not be so as compared with the same author's own 
previous book of anecdotes for speakers, Laughter and Applause, but 
it’s a similar ‘armoury of high explosive wit’, and there can be no 
higher commendation. This septuagenarian wisecracker has also com- 
piled More Prayers and Graces (Gollancz, 6s.), a delightful sequel to 
his earlier ‘little book of extraordinary piety’. We look forward to 
further such jeux d'esprit, winning competition entries in the New 
Statesman and other journals, contributions to The Shavian, and all 
the other manifestations in which this most faithful and ardent of 
Shavians excels. Laing may he reign... . 


DouGutTiest, darlingest, and most devoted of Shaw champions, 
Sean O’Casey has three chapters on GBS in his latest book, The 
Green Crow (W. H. Allen, 21s.), which is made up of ‘a laughing 
look-over of things said about the Theatre’ by O’Casey, as well as 
some short stories and other articles. The essays on Shaw are ‘A 
Whisper about Bernard Shaw’, ‘Bernard Shaw: An Appreciation of 
a Fighting Idealist’ (in which the author comments that Shaw ‘set oul 
to conquer, not Jerusalem, but London, to call, not the sinners, but 
the righteous, to repentance . . and ‘“Shaw— Lord of a Century’, 4 
‘Shaving’ from which is included somewhere in this number. 


ANOTHER SPARKLING BIOGRAPHY comes from Hesketh Pearso”, 
who has this time chosen a subject of great Shavian interesi 1 
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Beerbohm Tree: his Life and Laughter (Methuen, 25s). An eleven-page 
chapter deals specially with the great actor-manager’s relations with 
GbS, particularly in the Campbell-devastating matter of Pygmalion, 
and there is a most useful summary of the events in Smollet's Pere- 
grine Pickle that have so remarkable a resemblance to what happens 
in the later masterpiece. My Fair Lady has at least a rich ancestry. 


MOST PROLIFIC and prodigious of theatre critics and historians, 
J. C, Trewin’s latest treat for us (though no doubt there may be yet 
another before this number has appeared) is The Night Has Been 
Unruly; illustrated from the Mander and Mitchenson Theatre Col- 
lection (Hale, 21s). John Trewin, who must sleep (if he sleeps) pen in 
hand and whose page-long list of books on the flyleaf still has to be 
followed by ‘Etc.’, has here assembled the many diverting and dis- 
\urbing episodes in English theatrical history when all was not ‘all 
right on the night’ and the pit has been one of bears rather than 
philosophers. There are useful chapters also on the nature of bad 
plays and the peculiar badness of Titus Andronicus. A handsome 
book-jacket adds further charm to a delightful volume, and has at 
the back a characteristic study of the author by Ronald Searle. 


IN ‘BERNARD SHAW'S SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM’ (PMLA, Sep- 
tember 1957, vol. LX XII, no. 4, pt. 1, pp. 722/36), Albert H. Silver- 
man of Wright Junior College, Chicago, sees the Shavian ‘attack’ on 
Shakespeare as not merely polemical but ‘also straightforwardly as 
dogma consistent with his antitragic, antiromantic criticism of art 
and life’. The author discusses Shaw's preference for the medieval 
morality drama (his ‘conception of the theater as a church is, of 
course, ultra-medieva!’) and for the tragi-comic Ibsen, ‘who first adds 
the laughter of the gods to the weeping of the angels’. He draws a 
fascinating comparison—it leads us to hope a more detailed study 
may be made one day—between Shaw and Ben Jonson, who also op- 
posed ‘Bardolatry’ and even ‘disliked Elizabethan plays’! ‘Jonson, 
like Shaw, was an avowed moralist and didactician, declaring “the 
impossibility of any man’s being the good poet, without first being a 
good man"’, while Shakespeare remains our supreme example of the 
artist above the moral sphere. Jonson required that comedy be realis- 
tic and topical; that it display human folly, not crime; and that it 
purge the audience of these follies through laughter.’ In this, Jonson 
anticipates GBS. For Shaw, content is always immensely superior to 
form, however superb and magical—as in the case of the Shakespear- 
iin word-music. By his own dictum, ‘Shaw cannot be “better than 
Shakespeare” as an artist, but he can express what is fitting for the 
moment “better than Shakespeare’’’. Mr. Silverman examines the 
academic neglect (with honourable, mainly American, exceptions) of 
Shaw as Shakespeare critic, and concludes that his views ‘add up to 
a clear, consistent, and even understandable critica! estimate . . . 
Perhaps the case of Shaw's Shakespeare criticism is simply another 
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30 THE SHAVIAN 

case of Shaw's public not taking him seriously because he had, us 
usual, expressed his ideas in the spirit of fun.’ But its influence, never- 
theless, has been widespread, especially on modern methods of stage 
production. 


IT iS INDEED FORTUNATE that Mr. R. J. Minney, author of 
(among other works) Clive of India, should have been chosen to go 
to the Chinese Shaw Centenary celebrations in Peking and Shanghai, 
for out of his visit has come, with remarkable promptitude, a most 
fascinating and intensely readable account of life in the Chinese 
People’s Republic today: Next Stop—Peking (Newnes, 25s). Apart 
from its two chapters daniel Shavian interest, “Shaw in China’ and 
‘Shaw in a Typhoon’, which deal with the direct cause of the visit, the 


y were printed in English, 
owed very closely by the 
(From Next Stop— Peking) 


Photograph by  ourtesy af the publishers, Newnes Ltd.. and of R. /. Minney 
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book is welcome enough for the light it sheds on what is still for most 
of the Western world the mysterious-enough East—which seems from 
the account here given the home of an ultra-hygienic cleanliness and 
an integrity all too rare anywhere. The author is actually able to call 
one of his chapters ‘Any Flies in China?’—he was able to count ten! 
O! vice in any form there was no sign. The people are indeed puritani- 
cal, but not unsmilingly so as in Moscow (through which the author 
passed, both coming and going) —-in fact, after much travelling, he is 
able to think them one of the happiest-looking people he has ever 
encountered, ‘Naturally gay by disposition, it was unusual to see 
them without a smile. Nowhere else, certainly not in Russia, nor even 
in France or in England, does one get the feeling that the people are 
without a care. No anxiety or stress marked their faces. If there is 
fear it lurks in the background. There is no indication of it in their 
eyes or their behaviour. They talked frankly, even critically, of many 
things. At the same time there was pride, a great deal of pride, in 
much that is being done for the country and the people.’ The chapter 
on the undampened ardour of the early-morning (8 o'clock) celebra- 
tions for Shaw and Ibsen in Shanghai during the morning-after 
devastation of a typhoon is particularly lively reading. ‘The speeches 
were followed by excerpts from Shaw and Ibsen. In Arms and the 
Man we had the most brilliant Bluntschli I had yet seen. Shih Hui 
~~ this role with a dash and swagger you all + expect to find in 
a Western rather than a Chinese actor.’ Other things that stand out 
from a delightful book are the policeman on his large raised drum 
directing the traffic like a ballet-dancer, the cleaners on the train 
making their round each half-hour of the journey, the decontamina- 
tion squad chasing one of Mr. Minney’s ten flies, and the ubiquity in 
China of that Shavian insect: the cricket. The book is well illustrated. 


PROFESSOR ROBERT O. EVANS of Lexington, Kentucky, writes : 
It occurs to me that fellow Shavians might be interested in the 
existence of an article by Mr. Abraham Tauber, ‘My Fair Lady 
and GBS’, which appears in an American publication, Word 
Study (pp. 1-4), Vol. xxxiii, No. | (October 1957), published free 
by G. & C. Merriam Compass, of Webster's Dictionary. 

Mr. Tauber is not, as the title might suggest, interested in the 
problems of My Fair Lady which have attracted the attention of 
the Society. In fact his opinion of the musical is one of mild 
approbation. He is writing about Shaw and spelling reform and 
includes some points of significant information in which Shavians 
may take heart, after the treatment of Shaw's Will in the British 
courts. Perhaps the controversy has served Shaw's purpose better 
than it seems. Mr. Jonathan Holdeen, an American, has in- 
cluded a substantial sum in his Will for continued research and 
publication in this field, and such a staid publication as the 
Smithsonian Institute's Torch recently including a recommenda- 

tion for adopting some such scheme [ as a 42 symbol alphabet }. 
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Some uncollected Shaviana 
on Theatre and Drama 


By E. J. WEST 
(Professor of English, University of Colorado) 


Extracts from Shaw's writings appear by courtesy of The Public Trustee and The 
Society of Authors. The items refer to articles and other pieces of Shaviana in 
danger of becoming forgotten or inaccessible, and are continued from The 
Shavian Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 10. We are happy to add that, as a direct result of 
our F een this list, Dr. West is now engaged on editing Uncollected Essays 
on Theatre and Drama for Hill and Wang Dramabooks. 


50. ‘The Simple Truth of the Matter’, ibid, pp. 7/13, a reply to 
the unwarranted and ignorant attack of Joseph Wood Krutch, 
always an unreliable critic, upon The Simpleton rd the Unexpected 
Isles, ‘Shaw for Shaw's Sake’, pp. 4/7. Absolutely invaluable and 
imperative reading for anyone who would intelligently discuss Shaw's 
consistent aims and methods in playwriting or understand how the 
usually slighted last plays, such as The Apple Cart, Too True, or The 
Simpleton, were allied to those aims and methods. Indispensable. 


51. A rather unscholarly but | trust still (?) human listing: on 
p. 243 of Ego 2, while discussing the death of Dame Madge Kendal, 
James Agate quoted as ‘far and away the best’ of the tributes a 
paragraph of Shaw's: 


There was an actress named Mrs. Kendal who died pro- 
fessionally at the end of last century. She was technically a most 
accomplished actress who belonged to the domestic dramatic 
drama of that period. The type of triangular play in which she 
made her great successes was killed dead by Ibsen, and to some 
extent by myself. Mrs. Kendal never recovered from the shock 
and in her place came the outstanding public figure Dame 
Madge Kendal. Mrs. Kendal was extremely clever. She was 
much more accomplished than any actress of today. 


I have been unable to locate the source of this quotation (remember, 
please, | am an American professor in a small University town); 
| do not know whether it comes from a letter to the press, an inter- 
view, an article, or possibly a radio speech. If any of the Society 
happens to know, let him pass the information on. 


52. ‘This Year's Program’, Malvern Festival Book for 1936, pp 
8/9. With reference to the revival that year of Pygmalion and Sain! 
Joan, Shaw wrote an interesting little note of praise of the acting at 
Malvern and in defence of plays, including his own, as very sufficient- 
ly justified if they could serve fine actors and actresses as ‘their 
chevaux de bataille’. Brief, but quite important. 
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53. ‘Saint Joan Banned: Film Censorship in the United States’, 
london Mercury, XXXIV, October 1936, pp. 490/96. Not one of 
Shaw's best uncollected articles, but one obviously of interest on 
two counts. On p. 94 there is a good paragraph of tolerant and good- 
humoured, yet pointed, rebuke at the official American Cat olic 
bigotry toward this play. Which, let me say as one who knows, was 
only official and not general, among the clergy as well as the laity. 
lt will be interesting to watch what will happen now that Saint Joan 
has at last been filmed. 


54. “The Boy David’, Time and Tide, XVIII, 20 February 1937, 
p. 231. A very brief comment, not interesting stylistically or ideo- 
logically, but —. as an example of Shaw's typical generosity. It 
is an attack upon Charles Cochran's closing of the run of Barrie's 
last play (pretty generally agreed to be a very bad one) as being 
caused not by any qualities in the play but by Cochran's unwise 
judgment in too expensively and lavishly staging and casting the 
production. 


55. ‘Bernard Shaw to John Farleigh: Letters concerning the 
illustrations to The Black Girl’, London Mercury, XXXV, March 
1937, pp. 455/66. These letters were, | think most unfortunately, 
later bought by a couple of Americans in search of a surefire invest- 
ment and were hailed and trumpeted as a discovery by that pastichey 
potpourri in search of its subject-matter, the appropriately retitled 
Theatre arts. A sure if violent cure for the disease afflicting that 
horde of critics who have for sixty years so consistently and blindly 
insisted all of Shaw's plays were pure discussion and definitely ‘No 
Plays’. Shaw could not discuss even these illustrations without 
constantly writing in terms of stage business, stage movement, stage 
posture, gesture, costume, properties, make-up, grouping, even 
characterization. Actually this article is a sort of practical footnote 
\o his two discussions of directing. 


56. Shaw's spoken preface to the movie version of Major Barbara 
for American audiences, New York Times, | June 1941, Magazine 
Section, p. 15. 1 am sure this — but, much more, warm and 
moving bit of prose reached print elsewhere in U.S. and England, 
but this is the only separate printing | have encountered. It is a gem, 
and I do not think it is mere aural and visual memory that makes 
me, each time my eye lights upon it, both see and hear the man 
himself. It is muc of the core of the man. 


57. ‘My Way with a Play’, Observer 1946. I have not been able 
\o locate the exact date; | know this very important article only as 
reprinted by Ivor Brown in British Thought 1947, New York 1947, 
pp. 139/44. One of Shaw's most important and briefly comprehensive 
articles on his dramaturgic practice and his understanding of the 
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nature of the theatre. Precipitated by his reading of my beloved 
mentor Allardyce Nicoll’s History of Late Nineteenth Centur; 
Drama, 1850-1900, it proceeds, by way of Shaw's exception to the 
theatre-historian’s taking him purely in chronological position and 
thus claiming him a lineal descendant of ‘Scribery’ and its English 
practitioners, Pinero, Jones, and Grundy, and likewise to his omission 
of Barry Sullivan's importance and significance in a study of nine- 
teenth century acting. The result is an illuminating double-essay, 
first on his ‘way with a play’, and second (itself bifurcated) on the 
importance of acting and the importance of economics in the theatre 
Written in his ninetieth year, the article very naturally repeats much 
that Shaw had said and written during his long career, but instead of 
tedious repetition it presents rather cogent summary. This is tremen- 
dously important. 


58. A letter on the death of Granville-Barker, Times Literar) 
Supplement, 7 September 1946, p. 427. Should be noted, probably 
as footnote to next item. 


59. ‘Granville Barker: Some Particulars by Shaw’, Drama, n.s.3, 
Winter 1946, pp. 7/14; same article, ‘Barker's Wild Oats’, Harper's 
Magazine, CXCIV, January 1947, pp. 49/53. Indubitably at once the 
most intimate and the most important consideration of a great man 
of the theatre and Shaw's early co-worker, as actor, director, and 
disciple. 


60. ‘Sullivan, Shakespear, and Shaw’, Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXI 
March 1948, pp. 56/58. I should suspect this may have been the 
result of No. 57. Having been led, as a result of reading Professor 
Nicoll’s History, to a reconsideration of his King Charles's Head, 
Shaw here summed up his feelings about his favourite Hamlet since 
his youth, Barry Sullivan. An important item, for itself and for its 
representative quality as indicating Shaw's lifelong recognition of the 
actor as the figure in the theatre. | had for years been trying to find 
time to write an article called ‘Shaw's Favourite Hamlet’, and had 
finally decided the time had come when this brief item appeared. 
Naturally | felt silenced. But after a couple of years | realized the 
subject of Barry and Bernard had never been really covered, and 
the result was m ee ee Shavian and Actual’ (Educational 
Theatre Journal, December 1949, pp. 140/58). 


61. ‘Shaw's Rules for Directors’, Theatre arts, XXXII, August 
1949, pp. 6/11. The basic ideas expressed in No. 27 enlarged and 
detailed and viewed from what Eden Phillpotts would call the angle 
of 93. Considering how much longer and how much later it came, it 
is obviously much, much more valuable than the earlier article. I! 
should be compulsory reading for all directors, no matter whal 
theatre they operate in. 
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62. ‘A Letter from Bernard Shaw’, Drama, n.s. 20, Spring 1951, 
p. 22. The letter was written on 28 April 1950 to Dr. F. S. Boas to 
acknowledge receipt of a copy of The Change of Crownes, by Edward 
Howard, which Boas had edited for the Royal Society of Literature. 
Short but interesting because the main thing that struck Shaw was 
that so early a play was described as a tragi-comedy. 


63. ‘The Play of Ideas’, New Statesman and Nation, 6 May 1950, 
pp. 510/11, reprinted in Theatre arts, XXXIV, August 1950, pp. 
16/17, there prefaced, pp. 14/16, by the stupid an y | original 
article which had precipitated the controversy earlier in the year in 
the English weekly. Considering the distinction of the names involved 
in the ensuing debate, an amazing lot of worthless and irrelevant 
stuff had been written, but even Rattigan himself must eventually 
be forgiven, for the old dramatist, little more than six months before 
his death, was finally goaded into writing a lucid and articulate 
restatement of what his plays had meant, of what they had been 
made. Definitely a triumphant coda to his voluminous writings on 
theatre and drama, and a splendid conclusion for such a volume as 
| have been here proselytizing for. 


Well, there it is, Eric, for the time being: a highly personal, in- 
complete, and arbitrary list, written over many months in the form 
of a serial letter to you, our Hon. General Secretary, and all our 
fellow-members, but one well-worth making as a first step to the 
volume of Collected Shaviana I envisage and which, with + 
Yankee and Irish pertinacity and stubbornness, | am pleading for. 
Once again, I am led to repeat what I have so often said to you 
before of GBS: ‘Alive, he haunted me. Dead, he seems more alive 
than ever’. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ep WEsT. 


Shaving 


But, when all is said, what English dramatist since Shakespeare has 
written so many good plays? There are seven or eight masterpieces, 
ind as many more which would be masterpieces if they had been 
written by any other modern dramatist. Even in the bad plays there 
are nearly always wonderful things . . . Even if Shaw had never 
— a Lae play, he would still be the greatest writer of prose 
since Swift. 


on Muir on ‘The Greatness of Shaw’ (Essays in Criticism, April 
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The first complete life of Shaw by the only 
biographer authorized by GBS himself 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
MAN OF THE CENTURY 


by Archibald Henderson 


‘Henderson is a second Boswell’, said Percy MacKaye 
of the gifted man who has devoted his life to the study 
of Shaw. Henderson's relationship with the Irish genius 
was in fact unique. During his life time Shaw himself 
authorized Henderson to write his biography, providing 
him with all assistance. And before the monumental 
Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet appeared in 1932, 
Shaw not only read the manuscript and made additions 
to it, but also corrected the galley proofs. Much material 
included in that previous volume is used in this present 
work. But in addition, there is a wealth of new material 
dealing with the intervening decades, up to Shaw's death 
in 1950, as well as with his earlier years. 

Running to nearly half a million words—60,000 by 
Shaw, many never before published—George Bernard 
Shaw: Man of the Century is a proud example of the 
biographer's art, a glowing justification of Shaw's trust 
in the author. 


* Handsome one-volume gift edition, with 64 pages 
of illustrations, numerous line drawings, $12.00. 
Limited edition, specially printed and bound in two 
volumes signed by the author, $25.00. 
At All Bookstores—Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
* Available outside the U.S.A. through The Shaw Society in 
London 
£4 10s. (non-members): £4 4s. (members), postage included 
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